BY H. E. BATES

terrific scene of the pig-sticking in Jude the Obscure, the
harrowing pictures of Tess half-frozen in the mmip-field,
the auction of the wife in The Mayor of Casterbridge and so
on. Judged by these Hardy is great. But there are few,
far too few such scenes to compare with them. Whereas
in Conrad, since the main emphasis is on the pictorial,
whole books, not merely scenes, rise up in vivid re-
membrance. I find it difficult to remember the exact
plots of Lord Jim or Almayer, but I see the whole panorama
of the tropics and recapture the tense existence of the
characters spontaneously. The Nigger of the "Narcissus"
is the record of a man and a voyage, and though I have
not read the book for almost ten years, its scenes and
portraits rise up before me with the clarity and brilliance
of fresh-daubed paint. In Hardy we read a prodigious
number of dead words before encountering a living
scene. With Conrad the books themselves are living
scenes.

It is, in fact, Conrad who survives the test. It is very
ennobling, no doubt, to be a novelist with a mission, to
feel that since there are wrongs to set right it is your duty
to set them right, to champion the purity of young ladies
against the revilings of an age with whom you do not see
eye to eye on questions of illegitimacy, to set great moral
problems and solve them, to be the novelistic voice crying
in the wilderness. The only thing is that, ennobling
though it may be, the work of such writers rarely seems
to survive. The great causes of one age have an unhappy
knack of becoming rather silly in the next. All honour
to the novelist who lashes his age, but he must not mind
if to the age that comes after him he seems to be beating
a dead donkey. Dickens is almost the sole surviving
novelist with a purpose, and he survives not because of his
purposes but in spite of them. So it is with the novelist
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